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THE REPOSITORY. 
THE FATHER. 
A SKETCH, 
**He goeth unto the grave, to weep there.” 

It is impossible to take a near view of human 
suffering, even in its ordinary forms, without 
feeling how much fiction owes to truth. Imagi 
nation may busy itself with descriptions of some 
wide sweeping desolation, in which are buried 
families and names; it may conjure up scenes 
to shock, by the extent of their misery, or dis- 
gust, by the depravity of their actors; But truth 
descends into the human heart, and gathers its 
knowledge from the sources of affection ; where 
some are dried up by the ingratitude of man, 
and many overflow to irrigate a thankless soil. 
When thus directed, we bave at hand the 
means of continual sympathy; and, whether we 
turn to the right hand or to the left, the heart 
rightly attuned, finds where to drop a tear for 
grief, or heave a sigh for error. 

Improving the opportunity which a preco- 
cious spring offered for an early morning walk, 
I found myself, a short time since, near the en- 
closure of a burying ground on the borders of 
the city. Whether it was to hold discourse 
with those for whom fate has marked me an 
early companion; or to minister to that melan- 
choly which the smitten must always endure, I 
stopped not to enquire; but removing the slight 
fastening of the gate, | entered the “ city 2/ the 
dead”—to read the mementos of earthly vanity. 
Among the young spires of grass that were 
starting from the graves, were strewed a thou- 
sand minute white blossoms, dotting the hillocks 
and casting a slight perfume upon the chilly air. 
I} gathered a few as I passed on, and thought 
therm like the promises of childhood, only bloom- 
ing for early waste. 

Meditating upon the scene before me, I was 
unconscious of the presence of any human be- 
ing, till lifting my eye, I discovered that another 
bad entered the enclosure. [had leaned upon 
a headstone, and stood unseen by him. 

It was a man who bore upon him the marks 
of four score years, if grief, indeed, had not 
mingled in the account. When he first met my 
sight, he was standing beside an unsodded 
grave, as be gazed downward upon the new 
made hillock, a sigh burst from his bosom, that 
told how much be had yielded to death. 

‘And this is all,” said the old man—* all that 
youth promised, and manhood laboured for.— 
From among the host of those who shared my 
blood, { stand solitary and time-smitten, upon 
the grave of the last of my children—and there 
was none to save her upon whom my life rest- 








ed. My hand, palsied with grief and age, closed cloud of discontent—her love 


her eye; with tears and prayers I dismissed her 
spirit, when mine should have beckoned her up 
to her kindred enjoyment. 

“ Fhave called you, my child, in the silence 
of night ; and the echoes of my voice, have old 
me I am childless. 
the crowd—but it is a peopled solitude; there 
is no eye to bless me—no iniue to call me fa 
ther. Why am I doomed to breathe—to walk 
forth among men, without fellowship in their 
feelings; why, when the sun shines upon, with- 
out warming my frame—why do not his beanis 
rest upon the sod above me, while I sleep un 
conscious of bitterness and wo ?” 

The mourner fell ferward upon the grave be- 
fore him; and as he exhibited no sign ef life, | 
upproached him. His frame, which had Jost 
some of its height by bending over the grave, 
now exhibited all of manly mouldand strength, 


that years of grief had spared. His hat had ful 


| 
; 


supported all.— 
When, day after day, I crept to thebed in which 


, sickness had stretched, and where death watch 


] have gazed around upon | 


ed his prey, ] have felt that the hour of separa 
tion was nigh, yet I hoped—-not for life; no, that 
was valn—I! hoped that there was not enough 
of strength in my fiame to bear her loss, and 
that I should siuk with her, and know but onc 


| pang of death's bitterness 


‘Buta few mornings sinee, I sat beside her 
—listened with fondness to her voice—feeble 
indeed, but toa father’s ears, more dear, more 
loved, even for its sepulchral tones. Her arme 
had been thrown round my neck—I pressed 


| her closely to my heart, and for ene moment a 


len from bis head, and his grey locks were 


strewn around, as ifa tempest had swept them 
I spoke—but he returned no answer. 
appeared a sacredness in bis grief, upon which, 
for words, | would not have intruded. I there- 
fore, waited—but no movement from the being 
before me, gave token of life. J advanced, and 
touched him—he testified no sense of my pre 
sence. 
ground—but no change of features indicated 
life, and the fixed glossiness of his eyes, seemed 
to say that he had passed to the fruition of bis 
wishes. 

Raising his hody, T placed mrself on my 
knees, by his side, and with some exertions in 
duced symptoms of returning hfe. The fresh 
ness of the morning breeze aided my exertions, 


There 


I stooped, and turned his face from the | 


beam of joy struck upon my mind. I raised my- 
self to paess a hiss upon her forehead— twas 
cold and white as this polished marble—her eye 
was fixed in death 

“ They have buried her in that grave—round 
which I walk daily, secking therein the only re 
fuge which ts Jeft for my miseries.” 

As we rose from the tomb on which we had 
been sitting, and moved towards the gate, the 
old man locked back upon the grave of his 
daughter. An agonizing feeling changed his 
visege—but he gave it noutierance. We pass 
ed on to the street, and were about to separate 
J extended my hand, in token of my sympathy 
with the childless and friendless stranger. He 


| grasped it firmly—and a tear from a fountain 


long deemed anid, fell upon the symbols ef our 
pledged sympathy. 

“You know not,” said the cold man, “how 
all absorbing and long endearing is the love of 
a father for a deserving daughter! ‘Time, that 


, quenches other fires in bis heart, purifies and 


and warmth and motion once more visited his | 


limbs. As his eyes gathered back the light, 
they rested upon the grave before him, anda 
consciousness of his situation returned. * You 
have witnessed my unman'y complaints, and 
seen me give up all to sorrow,” said he. Tin 
timated that I entered the yard before bim— 
but I had observed him wiih painful sympathy. 
“Then you have known affliction,” said he. 


strengthe ns that afleetion. 

* T have,” continued he, “in moments of soti 
tude, tried to sound the sources of this feeling; 
not peculiar, thouch stromgein my bosom, but 
in contemplating the effect, the canses seemed 


' toevade ne—it is surely all that we dream of 
| purity in earthly Jove, and all that imagination 


I pointed to early gray bairs and a furrowed | 


brow. The sufferer gave my hand a convulsive 


grasp, and a slight flush that had suffused bis | 


face, passed off. I aided him to rise from the 
damp ground on which he was sitting, and con- 


ducted him to a tomb—where, seating ourselves, | 


I learned, in a few words, the tale of the grief. 
worn father. 

He had lived in one of the eastern states. The 
misfortuues and early death of an only son, had 
broken the mother’s heart. She died soon 
enough to be spared the shame of a dishonoured 
ey daughter 
ittle that was left from the wreck of his proper- 


The father gathered the 


ty, and with his remaining child—his eldest | 


daughter, left home, and those scenes which bet 
ter days had gilded with delighf." His age was 
supported, and his grief mitigated; by the assi- 
duous kindness of bis child. In thiécity, after 
a short residence, his daughter begame sick 
and died. She was buried in the grave which 
we had just left. 


“From infancy,” said the old man, “ that 
child had clung to my affections; and when 


kindred sunk to the tomb, wealth wasted, and | 


{ 


friends grew cool, she swept from my mind the | 


paints or faith can promise in higher and holier 
intercourse. ‘The father sees lis face reflected 
in softer and gentler forms, tn his infant daugh 
ter; her expanding mind catehes its impres 
sions from Lis experience; in joy, ber participa. 
tion doubles his delight; In serrew, her sympa 
thies and endearing fonducss mitigate the pang, 
In prosperity, she adorns; in adversity, with 
kindly ministiations, she lightens, by sharing 
the burden ; in the cold and bitter cup of pover 
ty, she mingles the ingredients of willing obe- 
dience and growing love 

“Such was mine—and J looked, when de 
sires ceased and strength failed, to have passed 
away from life without a groan, pillowing my 
palsied head upon a Caughter’s bosom. 

« But no—no; the blast that scatiered branch 
and fruit, spent its force upon the upholding 
prop; and now the scathed trunk, barren and 
leafless, totters at evcry breeze, lonely, profit 
less, and unseemly.” 

The old man again shook my hand with a 
convulsive grasp, and left me. I looked upon 
the grave of the daughter, and turned to gaze 
upon the father, as ie raoved slowly from me— 
and I felt that, for the morning's experience, for 
the powers of sympathy with the smitten and 
the ade. it was “ good for me that [ had beer 
afflicted. —{ U.S. Gaz 
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THE RINGLET. 
A cheerful fire blazed on the hearth, in the 
neat little parlor of Mr. Perey, one cool evening 
in November, and Helen, with a choice party 
of young friends, formed an agreeable little cir- 
ele around it. Helen Percy was not what the 
world wowld call handsome ; that is, she did not 
pegulas features—had neither black nor 


blué 
s nor a skin quite as white as the new 
fallen snow—but then there twas beauty in her 
face, and a beauty that was richly worth all 
these—it consisted of expression. ‘The feelings 
of a good and benevolent heart, aided by the 
graces of a pure and well cultivated mind, cast 
a lustre over a face that could boast of no other 
accomplishment, and sure none other was ne 

cessary to render it interesting. But Helen’s 
most powerful eharm was in her conversation, 
often sprightly, and always sensible and pleas- 
ing, it rendered her ever a most engaging com- 
panion. 

It was generally known among her acquain- 
tances, that she was betrothed to a young navy 
officer, who was then, and had been for nearly 
two years, absent in the United States’ service, 
and who was now daily expected home. Helen 
was anxious for his arrival, not for the gratifi- 
cation of her own affectionate feelings alone, 
but the tale of seanda! had gone forth, and she 
wished its course at once arrested. An amiable 
and worthy young man was in the habit of vi- 
siting at the house of Mr. Perey: he knew of 
Helen's engagement, and his visits to the fami- 
ly were prompted by friendship alone; but 
others thought differently ;—persons were sur- 
prised that in the absence of Clarence Lee, she 
would sanction ae of another—it was 
dishonourable thu§¥o traflic with his feelings— 
in short, she was in their eyes a most heariless 
coquette. [Iclen knew these whispers were 
around her, but she knew also she was wrong- 
ed; she despised the petty artifices of those 
who would construe every friendly feeling into 
accepted love—and she was resolved it should 


not be the means of depriving her of a friend- | 


sbip so valuable as that of the innocent mover 
of it all. 

T remarked that a small group were assem- 
bled round the fireside of Mr. Percy’s house, 
and on this occasion a stranger was seated 


among them, who had entered witli the compa. | 


ny, and yet appeared to be unknown to all: a 
profusion of light hair fell over his forehead 
aod cheeks, which were also shaded by large 
mustaches, and he wore a pair of green specta- 
cles over his eyes, 


The little party were gay and lively as usual, 


tresses waving gracefully over her | 





a 


Sows 


Wty) 


THE LADII 











“It was taken, madam, from the bosom of | range of aspect than any among the Alps or Py 


an officer, a friend of mine, who fell from on 
board one of the United States’ vessels during 
a late cruise; bis body was happily recovered, 
but” 

* May I enquire his name ?” interrupted He- 
len, in breathless haste, and unconsciously ris- 
ing from her chair. 

« His name was Clarence Lee.” 

« And lost over” 








the words died upon her 
lips, and she sunk back insensible into her seat- 
The stranger started from his chair, threw off 
his spectacles, mustaches, and light hair, and 
in an instant the metamorphised Clarence Lee 
was leaning over her chair, and endeavoring to 
recall her to animation, by repeatedly pro- 
nouncing her name in his own natural voice.— 
Helen at length recovered, cast round a bewil- 
dered glance, and scarcely imagined she was 
in existence, when she beheld Wer lover by her 
side. 

“Am I not dreaming >” said she, reviving. 

«IT should hope not,” said Clarence, seizing 
her hand, and eagerly pressing it to his bosom. 
“ | have put thy faith to a sad trial, Helen, but 





renees. With much difficulty he ascended. — 
Arriving at its summit, the scene presented to 
his sight was unequalled! After taking a long 
view of the various objects which lay stretched 
below, he took from his pocket a volume of St. 
Augustine’sConfessions ; and opening the leaves 
at random, the first period that caught his eye, 
was the following passage :—* Men travel far 
to climb high mountains: to observe the majes- 


| ty of the ocean; to trace the sources of rivers ; 


| but they neglect themselves.” 
| soning! conveying as admirable a lesson ! 


Admirable rea 
In- 


_stantly applying the passage to himself, Pe. 





wilt thou not forgive me when I tell thee I was | 


cruelly deceived by others ?—they told me thou 


wert fulse to me, ITelen, but this pledge of thy | 


affection, (again displaying the ringlet,) proves 
their words false, not thee, and that I meet the 
same fond, faithful heart, I left two years ago.” 

It is needless to remark, that the stratagem 
was readily forgiven, and that Helen, soon af- 
ter, at the altar of hymen, gave herself as a 
pledge of her love and faith to Clarence Lee. 

leet 
FROM BUCK’S BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 
MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

A country, destitute of mountains, may be 

rich, well cultivated, and cven beautiful, but it 


trarch closed the book, and falling into profound 
meditation, “If,” thought he, “I have under 
gone so much labor in climbing this mountain, 
that my body might be the nearer to Heaven, 
what ought I not to doin order that my soul 
may be received in its immortal regions?” Let 
us, my Lelins, while climbing any of our British 
Alps, be visited by similar reflections, and be 
actuated by similar resolutions. 





“There are some foibles in the very greatest 
characters, something to bear with and to be 
forborne by all those whom we most love and 
esteem, or by whom we are most loved and es 
teemed ourselves; these are the minutia of life, 
which nevertheless compose its sum total; and 
upon our treatment of these, depends more of 
our happiness than is gratifying to self-love to 
acknowledge.” 





Rival Singers—Dr. Arne was once asked by 
two vocalists of Covent Garden Theatre to de 
cide which of them sung the best. The day 
being appointed, both parties exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and when they had finish- 
ed, the Doctor addressing the first, said, ‘‘As for 


| you, sir, you are the worst singer I ever heard in 


can in no instance be sublime or transporting: | 


and te whata degree boldness of scenery has 
the power of elevating the fancy, may be in 
some measure conceived from an anecdote re- 
corded of an epic and descriptive poet. When 
Thomson heard of Glover's intention of writing 
an epic poem, the subject of which should be 
Leonidas of Sparta, “Impossible,” said he, 
* Glover can never be idle enough to attempt 
an epic! He never saw a mountain in his life!” 
Burnet, (Theory of the Farth,) says, that moun- 


tains inspire the mind with thoughts and pas- | 


sions, that naturally recall the greatness of God. 
It is a passage not unwerthy the most celebrat- 
ed of our descriptive poets. 

St. Francis used to retire to Mount Avernus 
to pray; and there, in that manner, he was en- 


‘ 
‘ 


gaged, when he saw, as in a vision, a seraph 


int there was a sudden stillness in the room, | 
when the stranger, holding in his hand a ringlet | 
of dark brown hair, tremulously asked a Judy | 
next to lim if that was not a pretty tress, 

“ft certainly is,” was the reply. “and a fa 
yorite memento, [ prestime.” 


| 
| 





with six wings with hands and feet nailed toa 
cross. ‘T'wo of his wings covered his body ; two 


were raised over his head; and with the other 


two he Mew dows from Heaven 


Petrarch bad long wished to climb the sum- 
mit of Venous, a snountain presenting a wider 


| ly, “ [knew I should win my wager.” 


my life.” «Ah! Ah!” said the other, exulting 


“ Stop. 


| sir,” says the Doctor, “1 have a word to say to 


| 


you before you go—as for you, sir, you cannot 
sing at all.” —[Mrrror. 





Anecdote. —The late Dr. Nesbit, cele- 
brated for his profound erudition and ready 
wit, being asked how he would define mo 
dern philosophy or infidelity, replied, **It 
consists in believing every thing but the 
truth, and that in exaet proportion to the 
worst of evidence: or, to use the language 
of the poet, in making windows to shut out 


| the light, and passages to lead to nothing.” 





, ol Light in the West; or Serenity in the Evening 


| 


of Life. 
A beam of tranquillity smiled in the west, 
The storms of the morning pursued us no more, 
And the wave, while it welcomed the moment of 
rest, 
Still heaved, as remembering ills ‘hat were o’er. 
T looked to the west, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded, was clouded no 
more ; 
Oh ! thus I exclaimed, can a heavenly eye 


Shed light on the soul that was darken’d before. 
Moors. 














THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











EDWARD C. PINKNEY, 
An American Bard, of high merit and repu- 
tation, died lately in Baltimore, at the age of 25. 
From a well written eulogium, in the Mary- 
lander, we make the following extracts : 
«We begin with the third stanza of his poem 
on Italy :— 





**It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 
The seal of beauty and the shrine of mirth ; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 
The place’s genius feminine and fair : 
The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 
Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solemn smokes like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful !—to that delightful spot 
Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot.” 


In allusion to some of these lines, the North 
American Reviewers ask, ‘Are they not poetry, 
and grand poetry? ‘The similitudes contained 
in them are such as the memory cannot refuse 
to keep and cherish, because they are rich in 
those sublime associations which the memory 
loves, and loves to hoard among its treasures.” 

Seldom do we see in so narrow a compass, so 
many and such beautiful images, as are contain- 
ed in the fourth stanza of ** The Indian's Bride.” 
It proves the author to have been a close ob- 
server, and intense admirer, of the works of 
Nature :— 

*‘ The world, or all they know of it, 
Is theirs :—for them the stars are lit ; 
For them the earth beneath is green, 
The heavens above are bright ; 
For them the moon doth wax and wane 
And decorate the night ; 
For them the branches of those trees 
Wave music in the vernal breeze ; 
For them upon that dancing spray 
The free bird sits and sings, 
And glittering insects flit about 
Upon delighted wings ; 
For them that brook, the brakes among 
Murmurs its small and drowsy song ; 
for them the many colored clouds 
Their shapes diversify, 
And change at once like smiles and frowns, 
Th’ expression of the sky,” &e. 

The same praise belongs to an effusion in 
another part of the work. The following ex- 
tract from which is peculiarly beautiful, and 
full of originality : 

** Like happy islands of the sky, 

The gleaming clouds reposed on high, 
Each fixed sublime, deprived of motion, 
A Delos to the airy ocean. 

Upon the stirless shore no breeze 

Shook the green drapery of the trees, 
Or, rebel to tranquillity, 

Awoke a ripple on the sea.” 

‘The comparison of clouds, in a clear blue and 

calm sky, to islands of the blest—each 

“A Delos to the airy ocean,”— 
And the allusion to the reign of tranquillity, 
which it was rebellion to disturb, even by “a 
ripple on the sea,” are strikingly original. 

Every body has read, or heard in song, the 
exquisite—the finished specimen of hyperboli- 
cal poetry, in the “Serenade,” but the beauty 
of it is, if possible, surpassed by another piece 
of the same genius, entitled ** A Health;” and 
our readers will agree with us that it is the most 
beautiful health that ever was drank :— 

‘1 fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements and kindly stars have 

iven, 





Her every tone is music’s own, like these of morn- 
ing birds, 

And something more than melody dwells ever in 
her words ; 

The coinage of her heart are they, and from her 
lips each flows 

As one may see the burthened bee forth issue from 
the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts, to her the measures of 
her hours ; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness of 
young flowers ; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she 
appears 

The image of themselves by turns—the idol of past 
years ! 





Of her bright face one glance will trace a picture 

on the brain, 

And of her voice, in echoing hearts a sound must 
long remain, 

But memory such as mine, of her so very much 
endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh will not be life’s, | 
but hers. 

I fill this cup toygpe made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman of heme ntle sex the seeming paragon— 

Her health! and would on earth there stood some 
more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, and weariness a name. 


} 


The idea of affections being ‘as thoughts to 
her the measure of her hours,” the idea of a 
face so bright that one glance at it * will trace 
a picture on the brain’”—the echoing of hearts— 
of words issuing from female lips, ‘as one may 
see the burthened bee forth issue from the rose,” 
with indeed almost every idea and image of the 
piece, are beyond any praise which the critic 
could bestow. 

The longest and chief of bis poems, is that 
entitled ** Ropoipn,” whose character is one 
which the poet bas exhibited in order that it 
may be detested—one may see in his fate the 
misery which seldom fails to attend unlawful 
love. 
the poem is perfectly chaste, in which the nicest 
female eye cannot detect one spot that is offen- 
sive. Rodolph is first shewn to us after the 
murder of the husband of her for whom he sigh- 
ed, entering 
his proud ancestral towers, 

Whose station from its mural crown 

A regal look cast sternly down. 

There he arrives— 

** Changed to the light and scarce the same, 

Grown old in heart, infirm of frame, 

His earlier years had been too blest, 

For anguish not to curse the rest :” 

And he is compared to the Dioscuri, who 
——** dwell 
Alternately in heaven and hell.” 

The author then proceeds to detail the cause 
of his misery—his unhappy love, which ended 
in the death of the husband—the ruin of the 
wife, and his own miserable death. 

** He perished, none wept o’er his bier 
Although above such things we weep, 
And rest obtains the useless tear, 
Due rather to the state of sleep.” 








Those who wish additional entertainment, 


find unalloyed delight for the imagination and 
the taste.” 
_——_ 


WOMAN 
Seek to be good, but aim not to be great, 
A woiman’s noblest station is retreat ; 
Her fairest virtue flies from pubhe sight— 





g 
4 form so fair, that like the air, "tis less of earth 
than heaven. 























Domestic worth ' that shuns too strong a light. 
LiftLeroy, 


Although written upor such a subject, | 


must seek the volume itself, where they will | 


_ > VARIETY. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

** There are still many men in the world whoare 
afraid to sit thirteen at table, were it ever so exqui- 
sitely furnished. I know even some free-thinkers, 
who had rather die of hunger at the side of such a 
table, than run the risk of dying in any other man- 
ner during the course of the year by sitting down 
to it. 

“A friend of humanity, a philanthrophic gastro 
nomer, who is domiciled in a stnall town where thie 
superstition of thirteen is in full force, has just sent 


| a circular to all householders in the following terms 


***Sir, (or Madam, ) 

*** Nature has favored me with a stomach of such 
capacity, as to enable me to be ready for the table 
at any hour ofthe day. My appearance is genteel, 
and my corpulence tolerable. 1 possess a collec- 
tion of anecdotes, songs, and impromptus, which 


' give me the power of sustaining the conversation 


when it languishes, of singing at the end of a repast, 
and of improvizing a holiday compliment. I carve, 
and do the honors of the table in capital slyle. I 
am never particular, except when | am set between 
a prating old woman and a voracious child, or when 
my back is to a door which is continually shutting 
and opening. I have sufficient experience not to 
meddle with a dish which the mistress is keeping 
for the next day, on which point my discretion is 
known since the time of the continental blockade, 
an epoch, dering which nobody ever saw me take 
cither sugar or coffee, 

*** These, I think, are qualities sufficient to make 
a man figure usefully at a table where people ob- 
| ject to dine with thirteen. You, Sir, (or Madam,) 
| will no doubt think it better to let an honest man 

live, than to run the disagreeable chance of dying 
, yourselfin the year. Do not fear, therefore, that 
' you need ever have thirteen at your table, for! 

shall always be ready to make the number fourteen 
| I bave the honor to be, &u.’” 


WOU 


| ‘To be merry ourselves, or make sport of 
| others, on the errors or mistakes of our 
| friend or companion, is certainly very un 

| kind. Butif our jest ison the infirmities 
| or defects of his person, it is cruel to the 
| last degree ; and if on his misfortunes, mon 

| strously ungenerous and base. I know no 

thing in effect that strikes longer on the 
mind, than a bitter sarcasm, especially when 
| conscious of its having some foundation m 
| truth. —[{ Female Spectator. 


. 
9 


Answer of a Deaf and Dumb Boy: 
Amongst all the pithy apothegms and re 
plications of the sages of antiquity, it would 
| be difficult to find three sayings more beau 
tiful, or more beautifully trac, than the 
| following answers made by a deaf and 
_ dumb boy.in Baltimere, a pupil of the Ab- 
| be Sicard, to the questions also annexed : 
What is hope? The bio-seom of happiness. 
What is eternity? The life-time of God.— 
What is gratitude? The memory of the 
heart. 





It is much easier to feel the tender passion 
than to give a definilion of it. The Philosopher 

| defined Love prettily, when he said it was a 
circle returning through happiness, to happiness, 

| from happiness. The emblem is ingenious—the 
| lover’s ring is a proper and significant allusion 
! to it 
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ANECDOTE, 


TRANSLATED FROM TIIE FRENCH. 

**§ carriage is overturned ina stony road, 
near the little town of Gondrecourt. It 
must be set to rights; but there is much to 
do, and few to do it, and consequently the 
delay will belong. Besides there is no ac- 
commodation in the place: the judge, the 
curate, the bailiff and bailiffess, the procu- 
vatress fiscal, and in fact all the best compa- 
ny, being in the country. Our traveller 
spies in this pretty predicament, a very mo- 


dest looking house,surmounted by as modest | 


a belfry. Itis alittle convent of Capuchins. 
He walks up to it, his ring is heard; they 
open the dour, and see a very lean man, 
somewhat unwell, but otherwise of good ap- 
pearance, and polite address, who solicits 
their hosnitality. 

**Our stranger is well reccived and well 
cared for. After the customary compli- 
wents lavished on one side and returned on 
the other, with equal civility, they begin to 
talk of one thing andanother. ‘The travel - 
ler listens well, and speaks little, but when 
questions come in course, they find that he 
answers them ina very sensible manner. 

The bell rings for the Angelus. * Do 
you say your prayers sir ?’ enjoined the good 
fathers. *The very thing | was going to 
propose to you!’ said the stranger. Dinner 
comes next, plain, of course, but still better 
than their every-day fare; and they take 
care to have only wholesome things on the 
tuble on account of the delicate health of 
the new guest. During dinner, theology is 
the subject. ‘The stranger knows almost as 
much about it as the fathers, and is exactly 
of their opinion. ‘They speak of different 
Capuchin convents in France, andGermany, 
and Italy, which, to them, are the capitals of 
all true countries. ‘The traveller is more 
knowing than they suspect him to be on this 
interesting question of Geography. He 
talks highly of the peculiar talent of the 
children of Saint Francis, for finding out 
pretty situations for their settlements. ‘They 
quote some anecdotes of the humility of the 
good St. Francis of Assisi; the stranger ad- 
mires them, and in turn relates some others 
that the good fathers had not heard before. 

“It was no wonder that they grew very 
fond of this civil stranger, and tnat at last 
they hugged themselves for having been so 
polite to a man who deserved it so well on 
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as he ought to be, of the 
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every account; a man who, in spite of his 


modesty, appeared to have received a bril- 
liant education, 2 man who had undoubted- 
ly studied, and could converse on any sub- 
ject, inasmuch as he undersivod one or two 
latin quotations almost as well as the supe- 
rior, @ man who appeared to have at his fin- 
gers ends every thing that interested the 
order—and who even promised to be one 
day in a condition to converse with their 
rincipal members without wearying them. 
ings, at last, went so far that they were 
desirous of enrolling him in their order; and 
already the fathers showed him in perspec- 
tivé their most splendid dignities, if he 
would consent to take their habit. The 

_ \gjeanger wonld think of it; he is sensible 
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‘THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





sentiments they 
entertain for him, and without refusing posi- 
tively the offers that are made to him, he 
defends himself from so undeserved an ho- 
nour. In the mean time, his earriage is 
announced to be ready; the whole house is 
in affliction, and there is no man in that 
good company who does net give and re- 
ceive, at parting, the most lively demonstra- 
tions of interest and esteem. Now tell me 
who was this man who gained the hearts of 


the Capuchins? It was—VorrairEe:” 





POETRY. 
THE FIRST LAND. 
rhe following beautiful lines are extracted from 
that splendid annual, the Literary Souvenir, the 
sale of which has already exceeded that of all 
former years. 


llow welcome from the dizgy mast, 
The watchful seaman’s s 
Sounds »’er the billows and the blast, 
The joyful ery of “* Land!” 
Which, veiled within a misty shroud, 
Lifts o’er the wave its peak of cloud. 


Ah! who but he whose weary eye 
Hath long been doomed to dwell 
Upon the wastes of earth and sky, 
The taptur’d throb car tell, 
The boundless burst of joy that fills 
The beart that bails earth’s distant hills! 


At once upon the gaze they come, 
With mingling sighs and tears— 
With beauteous visions of our home, 
And days of other years— 
Reflected from the past that throw 
Avound their heads a sunset glow. 


And far away in fancy’s dream, 
Beyond the waste of floods, 
The wave-worn spirit bath a gleam 
Of sunny vales and woods; 
A gentle wilusper of the trees— 
A murmur of the forest breeze! 


A dying echo of the grove, 
That to the beart doth bring, 
Sweet memories of the walks of love, 
In life’s unclouded spring: 
And dear the woodland anthems be, 
Far warbied o’er the moaning sea. 


And soon upon the lonely shore 
Our bosom friends we strain; 

They welcome us from o’cean’s roar 
Yo native shores again— 

To woman’s love and smiling home, 

Yrom which our lot has been to roam. 





FROM BISHOP BERER’S NYMNS. 
I praised the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green; 
1 praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious asa silver shield; 
And earth end ocean seemed to say, 
‘* Our beauties are but for a day!” 


I praised the sun, whose chariot roll’d 

On wheels of amberand of gold; 

1 praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleam’d sweetly through the summer sky! 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

** Our days of light are numbered!” 


Oh God! Oh good beyond compare! 
If thus thy meaner works are fair! 
If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruin’d earth and sinful man, 
How glorious must the mansion be 





Where thy redeem’d sball dwell with thec. 











WOMAN’S HEART. 
**Alas! that man should ever win 
So sweet a slirine to shame and sin, 
As woman’s heart.” L. E. L. 
Say, what is Woman’s heart’ A thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring, 
A harp whose tender chords reply 
Unto the touch in harmony, 
A world whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the coloured dreams of thought, 
A bark that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 


What isits love? A ceaseless stream. 

A changeless star and endless dream, 

A siniling flower that will not die, 

** A beauty and a mystery;” 

Its storms as light as April showers, 

Its joys as bright as April flowers, 

Its hopes as sweet as summer air, 

And dark as winter its despair. 

What are its hopes? Rainbows that throw 
A radiant light where’er they go, 

Smiling when heaven is overcast, 

Yet melting into storms at last! 

Bright cheats, that come with siren words, 
Beguiling it, like summer birds, 

That stay while nature round them blooms, 
But flee away when winter comes. 

What is its hate’ A passing frown, 

A single weed ’mid blossoms sown, 

‘That cannot flourish there for long; 

A harsh note in an angel’s song, 

A summer cloud that all the while 

Is lightened by a sunbeam’s smile; 

A passion that scarce hatha part 

Amidst the gems of woman’s heart. 

And what isits despair? A deep 

Fever, that leaves no tears to weep; 

A wo that works with silent power, 

As canker-worms destroy a flower; 

A viper that shows not it wakes, 

Until the heart it preys on breaks; 

A mist that robes a star of light, 

And wraps it up in darkest night. 

Then what is Woman’s Heart? A thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring, 
A harp whose tender chords reply 

Unto the touch in harmony, 

A world whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the coloured dreams of thought, 
A bark that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 





FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
PASSAGES 
Yes, she is beautiful—her hair— 
A flower of sunshine’s floating there-- 
Her skin is white as mother pearl, 
Most delicately dyed with rose, 
Her lips have a delicious cur), 
And every syllable that flows, 
From thence, is music’s dulcet spell, 
Which maddens all, but—Isabel ! 
Her hand is soft and delicate, 
And so bewildering is its pressure, 
The heart at once is desolate, 
That never clasp'd a fairer—fresher— 
Her form is sweetest symmetry, 
Her movements zrial with grace, 
Words wildly warm and fondly free, 
And smiles that garnish beauty’s face, 
And then her eye so strangely hid, 
Beneath its half convulsive lid 
And long dark scintillating lashes, 
Vhrough which the wildest sunshine flashes, 
Qh these are things will madden me, 
So full of living poetry. 
Her foot—! love a pretty foot— 
Is like a snow-flake when it falls, 
So beautiful, and yet so mute, 
Upon her father’s marble halls— 
I chink it were a poet’s bliss, 


To give sweet Isabel a kiss! ROMEO, 


